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AN ENIGMATIC LETTER 
OF GREGORY MAGISTROS 


The document under consideration is Letter 12 of Gregory 
Magistros (ca. 990-1059), an Armenian nobleman and writer, whose 
more than eighty T‘ught‘k‘ or Letters 1 contain valuable cor¬ 
respondence with certain native and foreign dignitaries of his day. 
While the collection is a mine of historical, political, social, and 
biographical material, this Letter is noted not so much for its contents 
as for the inherent difficulties of the text, which borders on unintelligi¬ 
bility. Gregory’s writing style in general is not easy: what makes the 
Letters somewhat incomprehensible is the fact that his language is 
heavily influenced by Byzantine training and abounds with Greek 
elements which he tries to pass on as a mark of erudition. 2 This study 
is an attempt to derive as much meaning as possible from what ap¬ 
pears to be the most enigmatic writing in the entire collection. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Brief introductions to the sender and to the recipient of Letter 12 
are necessary before we proceed to the text, translation, and commen¬ 
tary. On Gregory, the introduction by K. Kostaniants ‘ in his edition of 
Gregory’s Letters is hitherto unsurpassed. 3 In the same edition Kos¬ 
taniants 1 devotes an appendix to the addressees of Gregory, where a 
fair introduction to the recipient, Hovhannes, Archbishop of Siwnik 1 , 
is found among others. 4 To be sure, a more detailed account of Gre¬ 
gory’s life and a commensurate treatment of the Letters, beginning 
with a critical text and translation and culminating in a historical and 
literary commentary, are needed — with the biographical part of the 
needed study being necessarily informed by the Letters. 

Gregory was born in Bjni, a village in the valley of the Hrazdan or 
Zangu River — a tributary to the Araxes west of Lake Sevan, to the 
princely Pahlavuni-Kamsarian (Neo-Kamsarakan) family with claims 
to Parthian and Jewish ancestry 5 and relation to Gregory the Il¬ 
luminator and the Mamikonians. He flourished in the first half of the 
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eleventh century, excelling more in literary than in military prowess. 
His Letters indicate that he was well versed in Greek literature and, 
like his epic poetry on biblical history (Taghasats‘ut‘iwnk‘ — the first 
epic of considerable length in Armenian literature), 6 they reveal a pro¬ 
found knowledge of the Scriptures. A truly erudite person, he was not 
slow to display his erudition throughout his correspondence, a factor 
that adds significantly to his already difficult style. On the political 
scene, he was somehow obliged to turn over to the Byzantines several 
Armenian fortresses under his jurisdiction. This was attributable 
partly to the independent Armenian states’ succumbing to the de¬ 
mands of Emperor Basil II (976-1025) and his successors and partly to 
traditional family rivalries between the pro-Byzantine Mamikonians 
and the cautiously pro-Islamic Bagratids. 7 Gregory, however, was 
compensated by being made Dux of Mesopotamia, which included the 
southern districts of Vaspurakan and Taron, and was given the title of 
Magistros by the Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos (1042-1055). 8 

More could be said about the author, but little is known about the 
recipient, Hovhannes, Archbishop of Siwnik* for fifty years 
(1006-1056). 9 An intimate friend of Gregory, he is the recipient of Let¬ 
ters 11-17. He was Gregory’s teacher at one time, as indicated by the 
closing paragraph of Letter 11: “These my [words] to you are the fruit 
gathered from your own vineyard, my father and lord, nurturer and 
teacher.” In the opening line of Letter 13, Gregory addresses him as 
“You who imparted light to me.” In the same Letter Gregory com¬ 
plains about some strange — if not bizarre — funerals conducted by 
certain priests and begs the Archbishop to take action against them. 
The Archbishop’s religious reforms are acknowledged by the 
thirteenth-century historian of Siwnik 1 , Step'anos Orbelian: “[The 
rebellious elements] he won back and subordinated unto himself, and 
relentlessly chased away the alien and wolf-like shepherds.” 10 These 
remarks on the activities of the Archbishop and his times are in har¬ 
mony with the Geist of the Letter under consideration. 

The date of Letter 12 has to be placed after 1047, the year 
Gregory’s uncle Vahram Sparapet died in a futile attempt to save the 
city of Ani. 11 This is the date of the eulogizing Letter 11, sent to the 
same recipient, who officiated at Vahram’s funeral. Gregory was in 
Constantinople at the time and did not return to his native land until 
four years later (1051). 12 Since the contents of the Letter under con¬ 
sideration suggest that it was written in old age and in native land, 13 
and since the Archbishop died in 1056, it remains to conclude that the 
date of the Letter would be ca. 1051-1056, at which time, most likely. 
Letters 13-17 were also written. Of these, 14-17 are composed in a 
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somewhat similar style of allegorizing. Letter 13 has Taron as its pro¬ 
venance of writing and in it Gregory tells of his plan to go (once more) 14 
to the Emperor (Constantine IX Monomachos, 1042-1055) to plead for 
an end to the turmoil besetting the land, so that thereafter he could 
devote himself completely to God. He urges the Archbishop to remain 
at his bishopric in the meantime. Gregory’s complete devotion to God 
is realized in this enigmatic Letter, where we find him among a group 
of elderly monastics. 

II. TEXT 

The text below is that published by Kostaniants* (pp. 45-46), to 
which we have added the marginal enumeration of lines for quick and 
easy reference. Also, following the text, we have reproduced the 
variant readings provided in the apparatus criticus of the same edition 
(p. 257). 

(45) cffi 


an u ujjjjiiuffiuffnujnt/ii lJluu'Ij Afjujhtj unitj ft if in u tn tu u ft fi Lj : 


tjpjiu ujujui&uinu q tfb q 4 tap If £ u n ltj ftb^ ji if lu u ui tu uji p kf , 
ntj qfmju piu^tubuijiulftub iifuipriL y qnt.qiulfu j Uptubiubi^nj qfi — 
tfhiuj ji ifkpnjb htujp^ hlfb pb tu If h q uj l. hi. n£ hut 4 uj un p k lu f 

5 p ifp n b ji btujunt-u tn Ifhptnnq^ , tun if hi] uibjiptui h uj f ^ ijiuiju hut p 

in n Ahq jipin Liuqtum Iftupbhfnij : Qnp hi _ kplfp npqb h uj jptu tf htuf 
bn jb ufiumlfkp iqiuuilfiubhiuf ijh^iu qn jb , rjiuui if b q utpuipLutj , 
qptfpnbn qu b if hp ji put q ifqkiuq hi- ui j j n L.p q 'll n u tu uf uj lu uj 4 but q 
tupptubhi] hf : fitujq np ji bnqriL.bq ukpp n£ jrf n qn i^b qifhpu 
10 uihuiulf jippnL. qnunjuuy njuu jt tfb Ifiufktuf qtfbji if bp , j uj £ uj — 
jj hb Ifuuinpbj hi. pbu/^jib^ j tup if lu in n q jtfjiqni f : Unp n£ qiub— 
c\jib If tu p uj q uj p ijbiuu kpp^p q jt lu h j tun. bnutu* qjt ifjj n tfb jun — 
puiunjq ifkpnjb 4 uiL.ni. utifijintfi ktuf , jtujunbqjiub iqiumuiqtuphut] 
ojifk Lutbkiuq , hi jjiL.pb 4 tub but] u b tq 4 uj If lu b uitfpn q^ qbiu ut n uj — 
15 pktuq ♦ hi- uj j u if tub tu L.tub q hpiujuuiktuq tup if tub ji • q^j 1 iffit-— 

unjb ifkp n j 4 tULnt- ut fiulfkp uibiufp , ri lu tub q p nf np b qjj in n t-jff k tub 
ifiuIf iuqnt-jibfiL.b • hi l n* qbnqiu htfp t\ui yuiLfbuif hpp^p ^lubjtL 
lJ lu u tu tu If n q n £ ji in n ibu , n £ j tub qtu u tn tub u y n £ ji put rf lu pu , 
n< uf uj ^ tu tq tub u if kq fi qtujfnq Iftutf ft qnqnq y n£ ubbqkuib y n f 
20 nt-utftub h t- j uj p qui p if tub , /tl n £ tu j f [ib^ hpiufutnftu • hi. j frptuLfr 
n£ ji t^hptuj tfhp 4 btup uj i _ nphf tup&tubb qfi ht- n£ [i 4 tut_nt- 
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Irngm 'fiu ft t_unLf^pbinj ufiupm nnrpinp iqm6 bgurp . mjf fi iffinjlr 
pmqlfmgnLgmltoq qopnLpblri^ bpi^g btfp pmh qAbq y mlnfbq^ 
mlrtflrwu , n£ jmp if mmnj oqnj npiqi^u qnLpq , n£ £? 5 >/£ Abq Ah— 
25 nplrq bf Ipjiif otniup , ht_ Am^mifbfnif qmlr quru in urlr u 1 qmm urptn' 
ifbq uii^p\ 

Ijl m6m <mpif inrunpbgfilr ^ qfttnbfnif qpn.lrn t~Pf* Abp 
urppn Llrmlfmlr , qft m n g b n qiujq uriffi in ifft iqmmmpmq jmLn Lp 
bmjpfiglr npunqurg qlrnum y qnp mqmuibing *Ppifft£lr , bi- m j f n £ 
( 46 ) 30 ufin^mh^bugbu : frt injq quin ft Lptnpurlrfjt Lp pnLnj ft tf[* n J 4> nt -££ 

j wp Luputp qbwf pmn.hiffilj , If lu if bp £ jbplfnLg blrlrqmlfmlrmg , 
If in if bp£ ft pmnfig kpfig funp4,pq.urpmp y If in if ft quiptffig Irm — 
fuiu^iupg y If lu if jpljpiugfig mp htf-in iflrtnj fill SmruuqmjPfig y if in if 
uibuftf bfinlnnlf binf mltufinpinbffi qopnLphurlrlr , Ifinif unLpp bi. 
35 ifblrq.mlrmpbp y Ifinif ft pmn.fi g bit bmf bu jbplfnt-g j in pm pm p — 
qbmf 4nqi_nj bt. iftnpiflrnj y ifinif u bp ifbmlru nLnifmlrfi mplfbf nj 
6k bmp m jlrngftif y qu mm bp uh phAbrvhmf ft ifipifnL.pfiL.lrlj 
<Pp If £ frit plr bur j bug fill y n i? i b ‘r ■ 

( 257 ) 45—2 ubpfiu , miq • bp fin* 45—16 4 m pm l 1 inuf ^uilul* 

45 - 20 jnpqnpifmlr , muf ♦ jmpqmpifmlr • 45 - 25 Abn.plruipbf y 

mtif ♦ Abn.plrq.bf ♦ £&— < 2fo&mpmifbfnif y miq ♦ 6m fm if bf n i- 45—27 
itkp , tn uf ■ Abp . 46 - 3 bnjfjut 4uip g , uiuf • 'Uuijuui^uiptj . 46 - 8 

- tfiplfni.pftL.'U ! 

The apparatus provides a preferable alternative to one of the ques¬ 
tionable readings in the text (line 20): for hardarman read hordorman. 
The preference rests on usman ew hordorman being cognates and 
hence their combination. Moreover, two of the remaining variants 
(lines 2 and 25) may be deemed as legible as the readings in the text, 
though not quite as preferable. Line 2: for eris one may read serf's. The 
latter (“our genus”) is comparable to nots'unts ‘ ser&‘ (“their species”) 
in line 9. A possible scribal error could owe to the omission of the ini¬ 
tial, ornate letter. The sense, then, would be: ‘The very essence of our 
genus compels us. ...” However, the preference for eris (accusative of 
erek‘, “three”) rests on its agreement with the case of the next word 
and on the fact that there Eire “three reasons” for writing the Letter 
(see the Commentary, Part IV). Line 25: for chashakelov one may read 
charakelov. While the latter provides a more appropriate construction 
with handastans (emending zandastans ; cf. line 18), the former is to be 
preferred on the basis of line 17. As for the rest of the variants, priori¬ 
ty is to be given to the readings in the text. 
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Several conjectural emendations could be made. 16 However temp¬ 
ting, these steps have to be deferred to a future time — after some of 
the few manuscripts are collated for a critical text. For want of a better 
text, we have refrained ourselves from emending common corruptions 
of tense and mood, number and case — the high frequency of which is 
well attested in the transmission of Armenian texts in general. As for 
corrupt words transliterated from Greek (lines 22 and 37) they are 
noted in the Commentary (Part IV). The Translation (Part III) occa¬ 
sionally departs from the punctuation of the text. 

III. TRANSLATION 


LETTER 12 


To the Archbishop, on philosophizing a little about fish. 

Thee reasons compel us to philosophize a little, O head of the 
priestly circle. 

A floating creature from Aratsan moved to our quarters; 
having come, he settled without making proper arrangements 
beforehand with the superintendent, [and] is [now] reproaching 
5 us. So we appeal j to you, considering [you to be] a just judge, 
since the latter duly followed the same extreme example in con¬ 
demning us. He shoved aside those who understand us, and, at 
times, he even catered to this fellow. Those of their species don’t 
leave our kind alone. Like enemies, they are after seeking 
10 revenge from us, | they are bent to slaughter and exterminate 
[us]. [Yet] we managed to know no physical harm at the hand of 
this fellow, for one of our molluscan company, constrained by the 
guts of sheltered residents, and all by himself, dislodged and 
sent him away. And this [man] especially deserves [our] grati¬ 
tude. 

15 As for | our company, they all have gained knowledge by 

becoming disciples of one another. We were never fed the fruits 
of others’ labor, whether in homes or in fields or even in towns. 
We received no defenders against wolves or thieves; nothing 
nurturing, instructive, or edifying; or any other gratifying 
20 thing. And really, I it is not fair to contrive against us; and that 
is not because we have been saved collectively from their school 
of swordfish; but because, by the only sustaining Power, we are 
older than you, sinless, harmless, [and] not, like you, from the 
source of wind; neither beyond your reach nor stranger [s]; 
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25 rather, we have been reared in these fields. Judge I us Lord. 

And behold they have sent a gift while knowing that your 
superior authority receives offering year after year, to this day, 
from the quarters of those who chased this fellow whom the 
Savior delivered. But you are in need of nothing else. And that is 
30 as certain as the total number of squares | obtained from a single 
cube; or perhaps [the offspring] of the two generative faculties; 
or perhaps the mysterious significance of four by three; or [the 
descent] from an ancestral stock; or of rays from the direction of 
the sun; or a symbolical vision from the invincible Power or holy 
and life-giving [Spirit]; or being constituted of four [elements] 
35 and having obtained both I soul and body; or [like] modern-day 
descendants of those who cast the net, who, upon getting the 
staters [from the mouths of fish], will give them for the Savior’s 
deliverance. 

Live long. 

IV. COMMENTARY 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the form or body of the 
Letter. Suffice it to say that there is a clear structure: letter-opening 
(lines 2-3), body-opening (lines 3-15), body-middle (lines 15-26), body¬ 
closing (lines 27-38), letter-closing (line 38). As for the purpose of the 
Letter, a threefold intention is discernible in its three major parts; see 
the comments below, on lines 2-3. 

Line 1: Title 

The identity of the Archbishop and the date of the Letter are 
discussed in the Introduction (Part I). 

A metaphorical usage of imagery is employed throughout the Let¬ 
ter, where fish and other sea creatures consistently represent people 
(lines 3, 12-13, 22, [37]). This is how Gregory is “philosophizing” here. 
In Letters 14-17, addressed to the same recipient, we find somewhat 
similar “philosophizing” on the oak tree (14), apples (15), a blind musi¬ 
cian (16), and the horse (17). In these, however, he is content for the 
most part to cite what certain writers have said about them in 
mythological writings. There is, however, a distinction between the 
more or less unique usage of imagery in Letter 12 and the usage of im¬ 
agery in the rest. Moreover, the epistolary style in this Letter is 
somewhat distinct from the others. 16 

Lines 2-3: Letter-opening 

The three reasons for writing the Letter correspond with the three 
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parts of its body: (1) to solicit support for the courageous individual 
who against the wishes of the superintendent dislodged the unwel- 
corned guest, lines 3-15; (2) to be protective of the community whose 
virtues he praises, lines 15-26; and (3) to prevent the Archbishop from 
obligating himself to the opponents of the community, lines 27-38. 

Lines 3-15: Body-opening 

Ghughak, as in Gk. plotos, stands for fish or water-animals in 
general and the muraenae in particular. 17 Aratsan (Murat Su) is a ma¬ 
jor tributary of the Euphrates east of Lake Van. As suggested earlier, 
unless all references to fish or water-animals in this Letter are taken as 
allusions to people, the Letter would be altogether meaningless. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the “floating creature from Aratsan,” the unwelcomed 
guest, is a transient lodger from the province of Taron and, probably, a 
heretical missionary. 18 

At the outset, the Letter seems to suggest that Gregory had 
joined a monastic community, perhaps for some time during the closing 
years of his life. 19 The repeated references to his community in this 
section and the next, and his use of the first person plural — whereby 
he intimately associates and identifies himself with the group, are 
noteworthy. It is not uncommon for medieval nobility to join monastic 
communities at least for a season of penance or for temporary 
withdrawal from worldly cares: one good example, among others, is 
that of King Het^im II (1289-1293, 1295-1297) of Armenian Cilicia. 
Letter 11, addressed to the same Archbishop, who in 1047 officiated at 
the funeral of Gregory’s uncle Vahram, credits the parents of the 
deceased, that is, Gregory’s grandparents Grigor and Shushan, with 
founding new monasteries and restoring old ones, adding that there 
were no monastic establishments until their day. In the same eulogiz¬ 
ing Letter Gregory refers to the building activities of his late uncle, 
which Eire attested by the contemporary chronicler Aristsikes of 
Lastivert. 20 It could be that Gregory was at one of the monasteries 
built or restored by his ancestors — if not at one of those restored by 
himself and that within the province of Siwnik*. Hayots 1 T‘ar, in the 
vicinity of Garni, not far from Erevan, was restored by the young 
Gregory in 1013 Emd appears to have been a favorite place. 21 Another 
possible site could be the convent of Surb Astuatsatsin in his native 
Bjni, where he also built the church bearing the same name in 1031. 22 
Another place where Gregory might have retired — though not at the 
time of writing this Letter — is the monastery of Kech'aris or 
Kech‘Eiruk‘, in the province of Tsaghkunik 1 or Tsaghkotn, which was 
dedicated to his namesake Gregory the Illuminator, and was restored 
by him in 1051. 23 
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Throughout this section and the next, Gregory’s community ap¬ 
pears to be elderly. The vulnerability of the superintendent to the per¬ 
suasions of the unwelcomed visitor and his joining him in censuring 
the members of the community may owe to the effects of advanced age 
(moreover, it may not be wrong to assume that overseeing positions in 
monasteries usually belong to seniority). This also explains why 
Gregory does not criticize the superintendent in his further remarks 
but speaks of outside enemies collectively and is protective of his com¬ 
munity as a whole. It is also noteworthy that Gregory refers to the 
courageous member of his community as “one of our molluscan com¬ 
pany,” thereby alluding perhaps to the age-hardened skin of the elder¬ 
ly members who are thus “sheltered”or “armored.” This may be fur¬ 
ther substantiated by the allusion to the opponents in the following 
section as “swordfish, ” and in this section by the distinction made be¬ 
tween “their species” and “our kind.” 

Lines 15-26: Body-middle 

In his monastic environment Gregory appears to be a spokesman 
more for his peers than for himself. 24 He is apprehensive of external in¬ 
fluences possibly resulting from heretical tendencies. 25 He is on guard 
against outsiders and protective of his community, which seems to 
have habitually practiced extreme abstinence, perhaps even a hermetic 
life. Gregory’s presence at such a place and association with such a 
company may be seen as extreme — if not final — penance. This view 
may be further established by the observation made earlier that the 
Letter belongs to the closing years of his life. 

The notion of the community’s advanced age is repeated here. The 
words “we are older than you” do not necessarily mean that the writer 
is older than the recipient, whose vigor or zest is referred to as “from 
the source of wind, ” but are to be seen in light of Gregory’s associating 
and identifying himself with a group of elderly men, who on the 
average would be older than the Archbishop, who himself is an old 
man. 26 

A major substantiation of the metaphorical usage of fish for peo¬ 
ple is to be seen in the reference to the opponents as a “school of sword¬ 
fish” (Arm. k‘siwsut‘reay appears to be a derivative of k'siwp'ie, from 
Gk. xiphias ). 27 The depiction of the opponents as “swordfish” marks 
the height of Gregory’s polemic against them. 

Lines 27-38: Body-closing 

The concluding lines of this section, as we shall see, suggest that 
the opponents of Gregory’s community have sent money to the Arch- 
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bishop. Gregory’s burden here is to prevent the Archbishop from 
accepting it, lest he be obligated to yield to the demands of the donors. 
The Archbishop is reminded of the revenue he receives regularly from 
Gregory’s quarters and, in a straightforward manner, is told that he is 
in no need of additional income. Gregory goes on to illustrate this cer¬ 
tainty with a long list of veracities and in his customary style. 

The last illustration which also serves as a final appeal and helps 
clarify much of the ambiguity of the Letter is based on an episode 
recorded in Matthew 17:24-27. According to the Gospel account, Peter 
was confronted by the collectors of the temple dues who inquire 
whether Jesus paid the half -shekel required annually from every 
Jewish male. Upon presenting the matter to Jesus, Peter was sent to 
the sea with the prediction that he will catch a fish with a stater in its 
mouth and was told to give this coin on behalf of the two of them. Arm. 
sater is a corruption of Gk. stater, the equivalent of a tetradrachm or a 
shekel. The use of the plural “staters”, instead of the singular in the 
biblical text, is in keeping with Gregory’s epistolary intention. The 
coins obtained from the mouths of fish, the donors, are indicative of 
the monetary gift given to the Archbishop. 

With this biblical illustration Gregory is suggesting that the 
Archbishop, who stands as a spiritual descendant of the Apostle, 
should do likewise in not keeping the money for himself. Should it be 
that he has already accepted the money, there is still an opportunity 
for him to give it back to those laying burdensome demands. 

Line 38: Letter-closing 

“Live long,” or, simply, “Live”; a common letter-closing, which 
appears also at the end of Letters 13-17, addressed to the same reci¬ 
pient. 28 

V. EXCURSUS 

Our understanding of Letter 12 differs sharply from that of Kosta- 
niants 4 . He gives the following interpretation in his brief remarks on 
the Archbishop: “From the banks of Aratsan the Pahlavuni prince 
[Gregory] has sent fish to his friend [the Archbishop] on the day of the 
holy Apostles; on that occasion he amuses himself by putting in the 
mouths of fish a protest against fishermen.” He then quotes lines 
26-29 and goes on to add: ‘The number of the fish is 12, which is sym¬ 
bolic; there are 12 apostles, patriarchs, zodiacal signs, months of the 
year, etc.; he shows this in a riddle.” Lines 30-32 are then quoted. 29 

While Kostaniants* admits of some symbolism in certain lines, he 
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fails to see it throughout the Letter. He also fails to recognize — much 
less identify — the specific species and their metaphorical use, thereby 
missing the whole point of the Letter. Should the fish be understood 
literally, there would be numerous and serious difficulties with most of 
the other parts of the Letter, including the Scriptural passage con¬ 
templated in the closing lines. Until a better sense could be made of the 
document as a whole, we shall be committed to our interpretation. 
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NOTES 

1. K. Kostaniants”, ed., Grigor Magistrosi T'ght'ere (Alexandropol, 1910), hereafter 
Kostaniants*. 

2. He tries very hard to impress the addressees with his learning, as may be gathered 
also from his epic poetry addressed to Manuch'e, a Muslim scholar whom he meets in 
Byzantium ( Taghasats‘ut‘iwnk‘ Grigori Magistrosi Pahlawunwoy, Venice, 1868). 

3. Kostaniants”, pp. ix-xlviii. 

4. Ibid., pp. 291-294. 

5. So he claims in Letter 11 and in his lengthy verse, Taghasats‘ut'iwnk\ p. 73. For 
later affirmations by Nerses Shnorhali, see Kostaniants”, pp. xii-xiv. For more on such 
claims and their origin among the Bagratids, the traditional rivals of the Mamikonians, 
see Cyrille Toumanoff, “On the Date of Pseudo-Moses of Choren, ” Handes Amsorya, 75 
(1961), 467-476, and idem, Studies in Christian Caucasian History (Washington, D. C., 
1963), pp. 330-334. 

6. See above, n. 2. 

7. The tension between the two dynasties is felt strongly in Gregory’s cor¬ 
respondence with an intimate friend, Sargis Vardapet of Ani (Letters 18-21; cf. 22). 
Gregory’s uncle, Prince (Sparapet) Vahram Pahlavuni, however, made a final and futile 
attempt for the cause of Gagik II (1042-1045) and to save the city of Ani, where he died 
in battle (1047). On these turbulent years in Armenian history, see Ren6 Grousset, 
Histoire de I’Armenie des origines h 1071 (Paris, 1947), pp. 566-584. 

8. Cf. Letter 67. 

9. On the province of Siwnik”, see H. Hubschmann, Die altarmenische Ortsnamen 
(Strassburg, 1904, repr. Amsterdam, 1969), pp. 263-266. 

10. From Patmut'iwn Tann Sisakan (Moscow, 1861), chaps. 55-56, quoted by Kosta¬ 
niants”, p. 291. 

11. Ibid., p. xxiv; see also above, n. 7. 

12. Ibid., p. xxvi. 

13. On the year of Gregory’s birth, see ibid., p. xxix and n. 2; Gregory would be in 
his sixties at the time of writing; see also the Commentary (Part IV), below, on the in¬ 
ternal evidence of the Letter. 
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14. Gregory’s earlier presence at the imperial court (1045) and his prolonged stay in 
Byzantium were to avert the impending trouble; ibid., p. xli. 

15. E.g., line 4, for i... tsayre (ablative) read i ... tsayr (locative); the letter e possibly 
being a dittographical error derived from the first letter of the next word, et‘e, which 
letters, ele, are often indistinguishable paleographically. 

16. The metaphorical elements in this Letter may be compared with the parabolic 
elements in Letter 58, the parable of the lion and the flies. Letter 74, addressed to 
Gregorys son-in-law, T'ornik, reveals much about fishes and cuisine. 

17. Q.v. “loghak," "ghoghak, ” and “ghoghak” in M. Bedrossian, New Dictionary: 
Armenian-English (Venice, 1875-1879), pp. 260, 455; also, q.v. “plotos" in H. G. Liddell 
and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (9th ed.; E. A. Barber ed.; Oxford, 1968), p. 
1424. 

18. On Gregory’s contentions with the T'ondrakian sectarians, see N. G. Garsoian, 
The Paulician Heresy (The Hague, 1967), pp. 97-101, 139-145, 158-166, 227. 

19. I.e., between 1051 and 1059; see the Introduction (Part I), above, and com¬ 
ments on lines 15-26, below. 

20. (Venice, 1844), p. 37. Vahram’s magnum opus was the monastery of 
Marmashen, where he was buried. Its construction lasted from 986 to 1029; it stands at 
the northwestern extremities of the Akhurian River or Arpa Chai (Kostaniants', p. xx). 

21. For the dedicatory inscription, see Kostaniants', p. xxxii. 

22. Ibid., pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 

23. The date of the dedicatory inscription coincides with the year of Gregory’s 
return from Byzantium and the terminus post quem of the writing of this Letter; see 
ibid., p. xxxiv. 

24. For his age (not much younger than the Archbishop), education, and political 
and literary activities, see the Introduction (Part I), above. Letters 45-46, addressed to 
his disciples Barsegh and Eghishe, are suggestive of his education and teaching. Cf. 
Letters 23-26, addressed to Sargis Vardapet of St. Karapet, another student; Letters 
24 and 26 contain instruction in philosophy; cf. also Letters 85-87, addressed to lazy, 
anonymous students. 

25. See above, n. 18. 

26. See the Introduction (Part I) and n. 24, above. 

27. Q.v. “ k‘siwp‘ie ” in Bedrossian, Dictionary , p. 753; also, q.v. “ xiphias ” in Lid¬ 
dell and Scott, Lexicon , p. 1190. 

28. Among the earlier documents in the collection, see the closing lines of Letters 2, 
4-7, 9-10. 

29. Kostaniants', pp. 293-294. 



